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LINES. 


BY C. H. WATERMAN, 


Tarr tell me to guard thee, poor fluttering heart, 

To shield thee from danger and love's subtle art ; 

How useless the caulion—my destiny's course 

Hath been taken—the streamlet is chill'd at the source. 


Oh! fear not for me—the funereal past 

(’er the fair coming future its shadows has cast, 
And my sad mind reflects, even as in a glass, 

The dim, misty visions that constantly pass. 


My heart has long ceased in fond homage to bow 
; 0 the radiance of beauty that beams on the brow, 
And the soft dulcet voice, as it falls on mine ear, 
Brings but memories of others I once lov’d to hear. 


Indifferent and cold, to the glance or the sigh, 

My breast hath no tremor—no language mine eye ; 
In my bosom’s recesses I commune alone, 

And the dead I have buried there answer my moan. 


Then fear not for me—the light breezes may play 

(er the frail, broken harp-strings, and waken no lay; 
It's music is hush’d, there’s no spell in its words, 

No longer the master-hand touches its chords. 


I may bear on my lip the bright smile, and my voice 
May be mirthful and merry where many rejoice, 

The bloom is but outward, the mask is of art, 

For the flowers lie pale on the tomb in my heart. 


Then tell me no longer to guard it from ill, 
Untroubled’s the fountain whose waters are still ; 
Noteven a ripple can break into play 

Where all in its sorrow have gone to decay. 


ASSOCIATION. 


There’s not a heart, however rude, 
But hath some little flower 

To brighten up its solitude, 
And scent the evening hour. 


There’s not a heart, however cast 
By grief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past 
To love and call its own. 
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MARRYING FOR MONEY. 


There is a grey-headed gentleman in New 
York, a retired merchant, whose bland and 
hearty countenance may be seen every fair 
day, in Broadway, through the window of his 
carriage, as he takes his airing. There is 
nothing ostentatious about his equipage— 
none of that laboured display, unfortunately 
characteristic of too many of New York. 
He does not ape the habits of a foreign aris- 
tocracy, by attiring his servants in liveries; 
and his carriage, though evidently of costly 
manufacture, is so barren of tinsel, and of so 
unpretending a construction, that the passer- 
by, as his eye falls upon it in the midst of the 
ambitious “turn-outs” so numerous in Broad- 
way, would never suspect its occupant to be 
master of unbounded wealth—capable of buy- 
ing up, body and soul, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of the bedizzened and bewhisk- 
ered aspirants, who dash by him, as he leisure- 
ly rambles along, in their flashy, ginger-bread 
vehicles. 

He is often accompanied by his wife and 
daughter; the former preserving, in the wane 
of life, traces of loveliness; the latter in the 
dawning of lustrous beauty. The dress of 
these ladies corresponds with the elegant 
simplicity—that test of true elevation and 
real gentility—which we have remarked 
upon as distinguishing the husband and father. 
The jewels they wear are few and tasteful ; 
and in their plain and becoming attire, they 
do not make their bodies locomotion milliner’s 
signs, nor tell a tale, by extravagance or 
outreness of display, that, conscious of defi- 
ciency in mental superiority, they would 
make a parade of the gaudiness of the cover- 
ing atone for the emptiness within. 

This gentleman came to the city when a 
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young man, a poor adventurer. He leit his 
father’s humble fireside in the country, with 


a blessing and a little pack of clothes; and) 


with a five dollar note in his pocket, all he 
was worth in the world, he turned his steps 
towards New York—ignorant of mankind— 


of the world’s guilt and crime—of the thou-' 


sands seeking, like himself, a livelihood, who 
congregate in this moral whirlpool; but full 
of expectation—of hope—of determination— 
ofenergy. It was distant several days’ tra- 


vel, but he did not greatly diminish his scanty | 


funds, for the farmer’s door at which he ap- 
plied at nightfall, was ever open to receive 
him, and a few hours of labour the succeed- 
ing day requited—for he would have scorned 
to accept of charity—the hospitality extended 
tohim. He sought a mean, cheap lodging 
house, when at last he trod, with eager steps, 
the streets of the city; and although wonder- 
ing curiosity was awake, he wasted no time 
in idleness, but sedulously employed himself 
in seeking occupation. Appearances are de- 
ceitful, and it is dangerous to put faith in 
them; but the merchant who listened to 


Joseph Flagg’s story, and, taking the honesty | 


depicted in his face as an endorsement of its 
truth, made him his porter—never had reason 
to regret it. 

For four years he was a faithful servant; 
diligent, industrious, honest, frugal. Closing 
his duties soon after nightfall, his evenings 
were his own; and by the light of his lamp, 
he devoted them to the improvement of his 
mind. At the end of the four years, with 
what he had saved from his earnings, and 
some little assistance from his employer, he 
opened a small retail shop in an obscure 
street, wherein he vended a small stock of 
dry goods. From the beginning he succeed- 
ed; slowly, indeed, yet he succeeded. And 


the majority may succeed in precisely the || 


same way. Whatever one’s income may be, 
however trifling, let him live within it, and 
he is even then prospering and to prosper. 
In a great city, frugality never finds itself at 
fault. Subsistence and a home may be pro- 
cured, meeting to any quality of means; and 
he who casts false pride out of doors, and in- 
dulges rather in that more ennobling satis- 
faction, the consciousness that he is wrong- 
ing no fellow being, by unjust self-indulgence, 
is laying a foundation for prosperity that noth- 
ing can shake ; for though the goods of earth 
may gather slowly, the soul will be heaping 
up treasures. Extravagance is a compara- 
tive term; and he who, with an income of a 
few hundred, exceeds its bounds in his ex- 
penditures, is more extravagant than the pos- 
sessor of millions, whose lavish hand scatters 
thousands upon thousands from his reyenue. 
Joseph Flagg had a little something left of 


his first year’s gain, and yet a larger sum|iHer mother fostered 


at the close of the second—tenfold afer ; 
third. ~| 
As his condition improved, he cayt;, 
and advisedly improved his mode of livin. 
He moved to a more genteel boardine h 
—and then better still—ever care). ;,., 
ever, not to deceive himself and run aho 
of duty. The second change was rife y: 
‘momentous influences upon his destiny: ¢, 
‘there boarded in the same house a Wolo. 
and her pretty daughter, the last an heiros 
worth a thousand dollars! This wijow 
named Watkins—not her real name, by +, 
|| by, for, on our veracity, we are telling g try» 
|| story, and it might give offence to be tuo p vy 
|| ticular—was not overstocked with wit, a. 
|| piqued herself as much on her slender join. 
\|ture and the thousand dollars Helen was + 
|| possess on her wedding day, as though ho» 
} hundreds had been thousands, and her dau}. 
| ter’s thousand a million. Helen was a sens. 
ble, very sensible, girl; and resisted, in a zo} 
degree, the unhappy influences of her mo 
'ther’s weakness; but most women, not beins 
‘conversant with business, do not appreciate 
‘the true value of money; and it is not amaz. 
ing that Helen, when it was so constantly q 
theme of exultation and pride with her m 
|ther, should at last imagine her thousand dul. 
| lars a fortune. 
| Flagg, after a time, loved her—loved her 
‘with his whole heart, and was as tenderly 
‘loved in return. He had always determined, 
|with an honest pride, never to fall in love 
‘with a woman with money; “ it should neve 
‘be cast in his teeth by his wife’s grumbling 
'relations, that he was supported by her,”"— 
‘and there are few who will accuse him of 
swerving from his principles, although he did 
‘love Helen Watkins, and she had a thousand 
dollars. 
He married her; and on the wedding day, 
pursuant to her father’s will, the thousand 
‘dollars were placed in Flagg’s hands. Doing 
‘as he thought best for their mutual advan 
‘tage, he invested it in business, and instesd 
‘of dashing out with an establishment, re 
mained at the boarding house. For a time 
‘all went well. A loving bride thinks little 
'for months, of any thing but love and happ- 
‘ness, and Helen never spoke of the thousand 
‘dollars. Flagg furnished her with money 
‘sufficient for her wants, and, indeed, for her 
desires—the engrossment of her thougits 
‘otherwise limiting her wishes. But whens 
| year had gone by, she often asked for artic: 


h 


‘of dress and luxury—luxury to them—wiica 
|her husband could not afford to give, snd 
gently and resolutely denied her. “It's very 
strange,” thought Helen to herself, “thst 
|when he has got all that thousand dollars « 
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eames 
thoughts, and on an occasion when she had 
cot her heart on something which he refused 
0 purchase, she ventured to vent her disap- 
pointment in reproaches; and referred to the 
thousand dollars, which she was sure she 
oaght to be at liberty to spend, since it was 
ll her own. Flagg was astonished, indig- 
ant, but restraining himself, kindly reasoned 
with her, and represented to her how paltry 
, sum in reality, a thousand dollars was, and 
how long ago it would have been exhausted, 
had it been in her own possession, by the pro- 
curement of half the articles she had solicited. 
But her pride prevented her from listening 
with calmness; and she only gathered enough 
of his explanation to excite in her warped 
judgment, the suspicion that it was only given 
iy excuse himself for his meanness. 

In ashort time the thousand dollars came 
wp again—again—and again; the last time 
immediately after breakfast. Flagg could 
hearno more. Without a rejoinder, he sud- 
denly left the house. His wife saw that he 
was more than ordinarily moved—that his 
face wore a startling expression, and regret- 
ful, penitent and alarmed, she called earnest- 
ly and tearfully to him to return, but it was 
too late! It was a sullen, stormy, wintry, 
chilly day, when Flagg left his home that 
morning ; it was, too, at the very climax of 
one of those commercial crisises when the 
rich feel poor, and the poor beggars; and 
Flagg, breasting the storm bravely thus far, 
had congratulated himself that in a few days 
more he should be safe, and his fortunes 
golden forever. How bitter were his sensa- 
tions as he came down Broadway that morn- 
ing, plashing through the rain! He loved 
Helen dearly—he knew that she loved him. 
Their days were all happiness, save that de- 
stroyed by this one foible; and let come what 
would, he determined to give her “a lesson 
that should last her the rest of her life.” _ 

He did not return todinner. Helen wait- 
ed for him, and robbed by her anxiety and re- 
morse of her appetite, would not go down 
herself, but sat all the afternoon, looking 
from the window into the deserted street; 
weeping sometimes as though her heart 
would break. When daylight had nearly 
gone, and she began to strain her eyes to 
distinguish objects without, she discovered 
him approaching. She could not, she dared 
dot go to meet him, but when he opened the 
door, she could not repress a shriek at the 
haggardness of his countenance. He came 
to her side, and taking her hand, said in a 
voice broken by exhaustion and emotion, 
while he extended with the other a roll of 
bank notes. 

“Helen, there are your thousand dollars. 
have had toil, and anguish, and pain enough, 


| but I had resolved, and would not be disap- 


pointed. Take them, do with them as you 
like, and we will be wholly happy; for you 
can never reproach me more !” 

* No, no, not for the world !” sobbed Helen, 
sinking on her knees in shame; “oh, hus 
band, forgive me, forgive! I shall never be 
guilty again!” and she tried to make him ac- 
cept the notes. 

He was, however, resolute; and well 
knowing from his character, that what he 
had determined on as a proper course, he 
would not swerve from, she dismissed the 
subject, and they were afterwards indeed 
happy. 

He never asked her to what purpose she 
devoted her thousand dollars, but it was evi- 
dent enough that she expended them neither 
for dress nor ornament. If any thing, she 
was more frugal than ever; and he was com- 
pelled to question her of her wants and 
wishes, when he was disposed to gratify 
them, as he was, liberally and freely, so soon 
as his prosperity would authorise it. 

Reader, this Flagg is the same hale old 
fellow whom we have spoken of as rid- 
ing in his carriage in Broadway; and that 
wife is this same Helen. ‘That daughter— 
ah, I can tell a story of her! She is to be 
married next week to a man not worth a 
penny—but who loves her, and cares not a 
pin for her father’s money, confiding, as he 
does, in his own energies, which tne old 
gentleman took care to make sure of before 
he gave his consent. As to that thousand 
dollars, it has been added to constantly by the 
mother, and now, a good round sum—we 
have it from sure authority—at least twenty 
thousand, will be a gift to her daughter on 
the marriage day: but we warrant you, she 
will hear the whole story of “the thousand 
dollars,” and be warned not to suspect an 
honest, high-minded, loving man, of marry- 
ing for money !—Ladies' Companion. 








THE ROSE—A SONG OF THE BLIND GIRL. 
If this delicious, grateful flower, 
Which blooms but for a little hour, 
Should to the sight as lovely be, 
As from its fragrance seems to me, 
A sight must then its colour show, 
For that’s the soflest joy 1 know; 
But sure the rose is like the sigh, 
Born just to soothe, and then to die. 


My father, when his fortune smil’d, 

With jewels deck’d his sightless child ; 
Their glitt’ring worth the world might see, 
But ah! they shed no charms for me; 

Still though the present failed to charm, 

A trickling drop bedewed my arm; 

And sure the Gem to me MosT DEAR, 








get them for you, in these dreadful times, 


Was A KIND FATHER’S PITYING TEAR. 




















































The Betrayed—The Baronel’s Bride. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE BETRAYED. 


A maid stood on a dizzy height, 
Her wild and troubled air 

Contrasting strangely with the light 
The moon threw round her there. 


Beneath her was a dread abyss, 
Where hidden waters howled, 

And swept along with muttering hiss, 
As though a storm-fiend growled! 


The placid sky was softly bright, 
And not a cloud was seen ; 

And countless stars adorned the night, 
Arrayed in glittering sheen. 


The birds were gone to rest; each flower 
Had closed its fragrant head, 

And waited for the morning hour 
Again its sweets to shed. 


Why was the sweet maid there alone 
At midnight’s solemn time? 

Why froma her breast that fearful groan, 
As from a breast of crime? 


Oh! listen to her hapless doom :— 
She loved a smiling youth, 

When her heart, in its early bloom, 
Thought all the world was truth. 


She fell a victim to his wiles 
Alas! too common fate !— 

And through his fascinating smiles, 
Became a mark for hate. 


A father’s love she ne’er had known, 
For ere her infant breast 

Had conscious feelings of its own, 
God called him to his rest. 


Her mother ne’er upbraided her ; 
But in her tearful eye 

She saw what made her spirit stir 
With inward agony. 


She saw her pine with hidden grief 
And weep her life away, 

Until she perished, like a leaf 
Touched by a wintry day. 


Oh mercy! mercy! had she slain 
Her mother through her sin? 

How could she live, and bear this pain, 
This agony within? ; 


Her foot was raised! she well nigh leapt 
Into the dark abyss! 

When, Jo! a gracious change—she wept!— 
Tears often lead to bliss. 


The lessons that a mother’s care 
Had hid within her soul 

In childhood’s soft and mellow day, 
From memory’s chambers stole. 


| Like gentle brenthiogs from the south, 
| That lull the panting breast, 
| "These holy memories soothed her ming. 
| And calmed her soul to rest. 


| Come unto me, thou erring child! 

| I've mercy still for thee,— 

|A shelter from sin’s tempest wild— 
Believe, and trust in Me!” 


Unto the earth she bent her knee, 
And tremblingly bless’d God ; 
Resolv'd to suffer patiently, 
Nor murmur ’gainst His rod. 


|The neighbours curs’d her name no more. 
| So sweet she bore her grief; : 

| Till death—her sins and sorrows o’er— 
Perfected her relief: Tay. 
Philadelphia. 


 steenemtnment 
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THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 


{Continued from page 47. } 


From Lady Anne’s maid I gathered , 





|had obtained in the morning. ‘T'rue | fiyr 
lit to be, that every domestic, except herse!; 
‘and the cook, had been dismissed by t 
ispotic Baronet; the former retaining | 
| place solely through the peremptorine 
his Lady; the latter from necessity. 

did not the disbanded servants spread th: 
jalarm '—was explained by the consumma: 
icunning with which Sir Henry, to th 
‘concealed his more violent extravac 
and the address with which he fixed vp 
Lady Anne the imputation of acai, alleg 
ing frequently, as the cause of dismissing 
servants, his anxiety to prevent their witnes 


|fectually to secure himself impunity, he had 
supplied them liberally with money, and sent 
them into Wales! On one occasion he had 


ning from the Hall, with the determination 
at all hazards, of disclosing the fearfu! thra- 


man; but he seemed apprized of her move 
ments—she fancied—even of her intentions 
—as if by magic ;—met her at the Hall gates, 
and threatened to shoot her, unless sie 
stantly returned, and on her knees took « 
oath of secrecy for the future. He wouldac 
allow a stranger, or visiter of any descr 
under any pretence, to enter the preci i 
‘of the Hall, or any member of his family, & 
‘cept as above-mentioned, to quit them. He 
|had prayers three times a day, and walke: 
|in procession every day at noon round t 
house—himself, his lady, her maid, and 
cook; with many other freaks of a sim Is 
‘nature. He got up at night, and parsce 








: with fire-arms about his grounds! 1 uncer 
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dreadful corroboration of the intelligence | 


| ing the humiliation of his Lady. ~ ef. 


detected Sims—the maid—in the act of run 


dom in which they were kept by the maé- 
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The Baronet’s Bride. 
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stond that these palpable evidences of insanity | that he had that morning murdered his Lady ! 
jad made their appearance only for a few) On Mr. Courthrope taking leave of him for 


davs before the one on which I had been 
qmmoned. Sir Henry, I found, had always 
heen looked upon as an eccentric man; and 
be had tact enough to procure his unfortunate 
Lady the sympathy of his household, on the 
«ore of imbecility. After giving the maid 
such general directions as suggested them- 
wlyes, to procure an immediate supply of 
attendants, and to have the neighbouring 
spothecary called in on the slightest emer- 
gency—and enjoining her to devote herself 
entirely to her unhappy lady—I returned to 
her chamber. The slight noise I made in 
opening and shutting the door startled her 
idyshup from the brief doze into which she 
had fallen a few minutes before I had quitted 
her bed-side. She continued in a state of 
lamentable exhaustion ; and finding the sooth- 
ing draught I had ordered for her was be- 
ginning to exhibit its drowsy agency, I re- 
signed my patient into the hands of the 
apothecary whom I had sent for, and hastened 
up to town, by one of the London coaches, 
which happened to overtake me. 

Late in the evening Mr. Courthrope called 
at my house and informed me that they had 
had a dreadful journey up to town. For the 
first mile or two the Baronet, he said, ap- 
peared absorbed in thought. He soon, how- 
ever, began to grow restless—then violent— 
and ultimately almost unmanageable. He 
broke one of the carriage windows to atoms, 
and almost strangled one of the keepers, 
whom it was found necessary to summon to 
their assistance, by suddenly thrusting his 
hand into his neckerchief. He insisted on 
the horses’ heads being turned towards the 
Hall; and finding they paid no attention to 
his Wishes, began to utter the most lamenta- 
ble cries—which attracted many persons to 
the carriage. On reaching Somerfield house, 
the private establishment of Dr. Y » whi- 
ther it was thought adviseable, in the first in- 
siance, to convey the Baronet, till other ar- 
rangements could be made—he became sud- 
denly quiet. He trembled violently—his 
lace became pale as ashes, and he offered no 
opposition to his being led at once from the 
carriage into the house. He imagined it 
was the Tower. He sate in silent moodiness 
ora length of time, and then requested the 
attendance of a chaplain, and a solicitor. In 
* private interview with the former, he fell 
‘own upon his knees, confessed that he had 
several times attempted the life of Lady Anne, 
though he declared with solemn assevera- 
tions that he was innocent of treason in any 
siape. He owned, with a contrite air, that 
justice had at length overtaken him in his 
‘vil career. He imagined, it seemed, as far 
‘they could gather from his exclamations, 


the evening, he wrung his hands with the 
| bitterness of a condemned criminal who is 
|;parting with his friends for ever, and in 
||\smothered accents warned him to resist the 


‘indulgence of unbridled passions! 

Well—a singular—a woful day’s work had 
I gone through; and I thanked God, that— 
putting out of the question all other consi- 
|derations—I had not suffered personal injury 
from the madman. How horrid was my sus- 
| pense, at several periods of the day, lest he 
should suddenly produce fire-arms, and de- 
stroy either himself or his persecutors! Alas, 
|how soon might [ expect the distressing se- 
icret to make its appearance in the daily 
newspapers, to become the subject of curiosi- 
ty and heartless speculation! I resigned 
|myself to rest that night, full of melancholy 
apprehensions for Lady Anne, as well as the 
| Baronet; and my last fervent thoughts were 
‘of thankfulness to God for the preservation 
‘of my own reason hitherto, under all the 
jtroubles, anxieties, and excitements I had 
'passed through in life! 
| J determined, on rising in the morning, to 
|make such arrangements as would Jeave me 
jat liberty to pay an early visit to Lady Anne ; 
land was on the point of stepping into my 
‘chariot, to hurry throngh my morning round, 
|when a carriage rolled rapidly te the door, 
jand in a few seconds I observed her maid 
|handing out Lady Anne Harleigh. Deeply 
i veiled as she was, and muffled in an ample 
ishawl, I saw at once the fearful traces of her 
lyesterday’s agony and exhaustion in her 
‘countenance and feeble tottering gait. She 
\almost swooned with the effort of reaching 
\the parlour. I soon learned her object in 
hurrying thus to town; it was to carry into 
effect an unalterable determination—poor 
lady !—to attend personally on Sir Henry— 
‘even in the character of his menial servant. 
It was perfectly useless for me to expostu- 
\late—she listened with impatience, and even 
replied with asperity. 

“For mercy’s sake, Doctor, why do you 
persist in talking thus? Do you wish to see 
ime share the fate of my unhappy husband ! 
'—You choke me—you suffocate me !—I can- 
‘not breathe”—she gasped. 
| “Lady Anne!” said I, taking in mine her 
‘cold white hand—“try to overcome your 
‘feelings! My heart aches for you, indeed ; 
‘but a solemn sense of duty forbids me to yield 
to you in this matter. You might gratify 
| your excited feelings for the moment, by see- 
ing Sir Henry—but I take God to witness 
the truth, with which I assure you that, in 
my belief, such a step would destroy the only 
chance left for his recovery. The constant 





presence of your ladyship would have the ef- 
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fect of inflaming still more his disordered— 
his excited feelings—till his malady would 
defy all control—and Heaven only knows 
what would be the consequences, as well to 
him as to yourself.” I paused; she did not 
reply. 

“JT thank God, that he enables your lady- 
ship to listen to reason in these trying cir- 
cumstances. Rely upon it, Providence will 
strengthen you, and you will prove equal to 
this emergency !” 

“Oh, Doctor,’? she murmured, clasping 
her hands over her face, “you cannot sym- 
pathize with me; you cannot feel how 
wretched—how desolate Iam! What will 
become of met Whither shall I go to for- 
get myself? Oh, my child—my child—my 
child!” she groaned, and fell back senseless. 
It was long before our attentions succeeded 
in restoring her to consciousness. What an/| 
object she lay in my wife’s arms! Her beau- 
tiful features were cold and white as those 
of a marble bust; the dew of agony was on| 
her brow; her hair was all dishevelled; and | 
thus—prostrate and heart-broken—she looked 
one on whom misfortune had dealt its heaviest 
blow! As soon as she was sufficiently reco- 
vered, she yielded to my wife’s entreaties, 
and suffered herself to be conducted up to 
bed—and promised there to await my return, 
when I would bring her tidings of Sir Henry. 
In two or three hours’ time, I was able to 
call at Somerfield Hoase. I found from Dr. 
Y , who told me that such cases were al- 
ways fluctuating—that Sir Henry’s demean- 
our had undergone a sudden change. He! 
had, from great violence and boisterousness, 
sunk into contemplative calmness and melan- 
choly. On entering his chamber—where 
there was every comfort and elegance suited 
to his station—I found him seated at a desk! 
writing. He received me courteously ; and | 
but for that strange wildness of the eye, of | 
which no madman can divest himself, there 
was no appearance of the awful change which 
had come over him. 

“You may retire, sir, for the present,” 
said the Baronet to his keeper, who, looking 
significantly at me, bowed, and withdrew. 

“ Well, Sir Henry,” said I, drawing my 
chair to the table at which he was sitting— 
“] hope your present residence is made as 
comfortable as circumstances” — 

“] neither deserve nor desire any thing 
agreeable,” he replied, gloomily. “I know 
—lI feel it all; I am conscious of my deep de- 
gradation; but of the particular offence for 
which I am arrested, I solemnly declare that 
[ am innocent. However,” he concluded, 
abruptly, “I must not be diverted from what 
I am doing,” and inclining politely towards 
me, he resumed his pen. I sat watching 
him in silence for some minutes. He seemed 











Vor. IY. 


to be unconscious of my presence—com»).», 
ly absorbed with what he was doing |" 
turning about in my mind how I could bee 
introduce the topic I wished, when he «.. 
denly asked me, without removing his re 
from the paper, how I had left Lady Ann. 

“Tam glad you ask after her, Sir aa 
—for she is afraid you are offended wii 
her.” ~~ Wil 

“ Not at all—not the least! It is surely I 
who am the offender,” he replied with 
sigh. , 

“Indeed! her ladyship does not think « 
however! She is in town—at my house. 
will you permit me to bring her here” 

‘“ Why—why—¢o the regulations of this 
place admit of females coming” he ask, 
with a puzzled air, proceeding to ask, in 
breath—* Has any thing further transpire 1” 

“ Nothing,” I replied, not knowing to what 
he alluded. ill: 

“ Will she be calm ?” 

“ Why otherwise, Sir Henry ?” 

“Or object to your being present all the 
while ?” j ; 

* No—I am sure she will not.” 

“ Mind—I cannot bear her to bring any 
bells with her!” i. 

“Rely upon it, Sir Henry, you shall not 
be annoyed.” 

“ Well—then I beg you will leave me for 
the present, that I may prepare for the in- 
terview. Had we not better engage a short- 
hand writer to attend? You know she 
might say something of moment.” 

“ We will see that every thing is arranged 
In two hours’ time, Sir Henry, then, you 
will be prepared ?” 

He bowed—resumed his pen, and [ with- 


ith a 





|drew. There seemed little to be appre- 


hended from the interview, provided he re- 
tained his present humour, and Lady Anne 
could overcome her agitation, and control her 
feelings. 

On returning home, | found her ladyship 
had risen, and was sitting with my wife, in 
tears—but more composed than [| had lett 
her. I told her how calm and contented Sir 
Henry appeared—and the satisfaction with 
which he received the proposal of her visit: 
she clasped her hands together, and assured 
me, with a faint hysteric laugh, how very 
happy she was! Presently she began to con- 
vince me that I need be under no apprehen- 
sion for her—and repeated her conviction 
that she should preserve a perfect composure 
in Sir Henry’s presence, over and over agait, 
with such increasing vehemence, as ended in 
a violent fit of hysterics. My heart heavily 
/misgave me for the event of the interview— 
| however, there was nothing for it but to try 
the experiment. 
About six o’clock her ladyship, together 
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with her sister, Lady Julia , who had 
been hastily summoned from the country, 
snd Mr. Courthrope drove with me to Somer- 
feld House. ‘They were all shown into the 
drawing-room, where Dr. Y—— and I left 
them, that we might prepare his patient for 
the visit Dr. Y saw no objection to 
the whole party being admitted: so, in a mo- 
ment’s time, we introduced the wretched 
couple to one another. — 

«Ah, Henry!” exclaimed Lady Anne, the 
moment she saw him, rushing into his arms 
_where she lay for a while, silent and mo- 
tionless. I suspected she had fainted. 

« Julia—is that you? How are you?” in- 
quired the Baronet, with an ea 
holding his wife in his arms. 
violently. “Hush, Anne, hush 


She sobbed 
"he whis- 


pered. ‘ You must be calm; they allow no) 


qoise here, of any kind. ‘They will order 
you to leave the room! Besides—you dis- 
turb me—so that I shall never be able to get 
through the interview!” All this was said 
with the coolest composure; as if he were 
quite unconscious of being the object of his 
wife’s agonizing attentions. Her sobs, how- 
ever, became louder and louder. ‘“ Silence, 
Anne!” said the Baronet, sternly ; “this is 
foolish!” Her arms instantly fell from 
around him, for she had swooned—and I bore 
her from the room—begging the others to 
continue till my return. I soon restored my 
suffering patient by a potent draught of sal 
volatiile—and enabled her once more to return 
to her husband’s presence. We were all 
seated—but conversation languished. 

“It is now my bitter duty,” said the Baro- 
net, with a serious air, breaking the oppress- 
ing silence, “to explain the whole mystery. 
Have you firmness, Anne, to bear it ?’—She 
nodded—* And in the presence of so many 
persons” Again she nodded—to speak was 
unpossible, 

“Perhaps we had better leave ?” said I. 

“No—not one of you, unless you wish. 
The more witnesses of truth the better,”— 


replied the Baronet—proceeding with much | 


slemnity of manner—“I am not—I never 
was—a dishonourable man; yet I fear it will 
be difficult to persuade you to believe me, 
when you shall have heard all. The dread- 
ful secret, however, must come out; I feel 
that my recent conduct requires explanation 
—that disguise is no longer practicable, or 
availing. The hand of God has brought me 
hither, and is heavy upon me—you see before 
youa wretch whom He has marked with a 
curse heavier than that of Cain !” 

He paused for a moment, and turned over 
the leaves of his manuscript, as if preparing 
‘oread from them. We all looked and list- 


ened with unfeigned astonishment. There | 


Was something about his manner that posi- 


sy air, still | 


| tively made me begin to doubt the fact of his 
|| insanity—and I was almost prepared to hear 
||him acknowledge that for some mysterious 
|| purpose or other, he had but been feigning 
|;madness. Lady Anne, pale and motionless 
||as a statue, sat near him, her eyes rivetted 
\upon him with a dreadful expression of 
| blended fondness, agony, and apprehension. 

H “Behold, then, in me,” continued Sir 
| Henry, in a stern undertone—“ an ImposTEr. 
| The world will soon ring with the story; 
friends will despise me; the House of Com- 
‘mons will repudiate me; relatives will dis- 
jown me; my wife even”—raising his eyes 
|;towards her—* will forsake me. 1 am no 
Baronet’—he paused—he was evidently 
{striving to stifle strong emotions—“I have 
pee right either to the title—which I have dis- 
graced—the fortune which I have wantonly 
|squandered—the hand I have dishonoured.” 
His lips, despite his efforts at compression, 
quivered, and his cheeks turned ashy pale. 
“ But | take God to witness, that at the time 
of my marriage with this noble lady,” point- 
ing with a trembling hand to Lady Anne, 
“] knew not what I know now about this 
matter—that another was entitled to stand in 
my place, and enjoy the wealth and honours 
—what—does it not, then, confound you all?” 
—he inquired, finding that we neither looked 
nor uttered surprise at what he said—* Noth- 
ing like agitation at the confession? Is it, 
then, no news? Are you all prepared for it? 
Has, then, my privacy—my confidence— 
been violated? How is this, Lady Anne !” 
he pursued, with increasing vehemence— 
“Tell me, Lady Anne, is it you who have 
done this?” ‘The poor lady forced a faint 
|smile into her pallid features-—-a smile as of 
fond incredulity. “Ha! cockatrice! away” 
i he shouted, springing from his chair, 
jand pacing about the room ia violent agita- 
ition. Lady Anne, with a faint shriek, was 
borne out of the room a second time insensi- 
ble. 

“Yes,” continued the Baronet, in a high 
tone, regardless of the presence of his keep- 
er, whom his violence hurried back into the 
room, “ that false woman has betrayed me to 
disgrace and ruin! She has possessed her- 
self of my fatal secret, and turned it to my 
|destruction! But for her it might have slept 
|hitherto!' Ha!—this is the secret that has 
so long lain rankling at my heart—blighting 
'|my reason—driving me to crime—making 
\|\my continual companion—the Devil—the 
great fiend himself—-and Hell all around me! 
Oh, [am choked! Iam burntup! I cannot 
|bear it! What, Dr. Y , have you noth- 
||ing to say to me, now you have secured me 
jin your toils? Are you leagued with Lady 
Anne! Lady Anne!— Lady !—she will 
preserve her title, but it will be attached to 
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the name of a villian! Ah! what will be- 
come of me! Speak, Doctor ,” address- 
ing me, who had returned to whisper to Mr. 
Courthrope, “speak to me.” 

“ While you are raving thus, it would be 
useless, Sir Henry ‘ied 

“Sir Henry! Do you, then, dare to mock 
me to my face?” He paused, stopped full 
before me, and seemed meditating to strike 
me. Dr. Y came beside me, and the 
wretched madman instantly turned on his 
heel, and walked to another part of the 
room. Again he commenced walking to and 
fro, his arms folded, and muttering,—* The 
Commons, I suppose, will be impeaching me 
—ha, ha, ha!—and thus ends Sir Henry 
Harleigh, Baronet, member for the county 

















of ! Ah, ha, ha! What will X-——, and 
Y , and Z——,” naming well known in- 
dividuals in the Lower House, “ what will} 
they say to this! What will my constitu- 
ents say! They will give me a public din- 
neragain! The pride of the county will be 
there to meet me !” 

Mr. Courthrope caused Lady Anne and 
her sister, as soon as the furmer could be re- 
moved with safety, to be conveyed to his own 
residence, which they reached, happily, at 
the same time that Mrs. Courthrope—one of 
Lady Anne’s intimate friends—returned from 
the country, to pay her suffering relative 
every attention that delicacy and affection 
could suggest. What now was the situation 
of this once happy—this once brilliant—this 
once envied couple! Sir Henry--in a mad 
house; Lady Anne—-heart-broken, and, like 
Rachel, “refusing to be comforted!” All 
splendour faded—the sweets of wealth, rank, 
refinement, loathed! What a commentary 
on the language of the Royal Sufferer in 
Scripture—* And in my prosperity, 1 said, I 
shall never be moved. Lord, by thy favour 
thou hast made my mountain to stand 
strong: thou didst hide thy face, and I was 
troubled.””* 








The ravings of Sir Henry, on the occasion 
last mentioned, of course passed away from 
my recollection, with many other of his in-| 
sane extravagances, till they were suddenly | 
revived by the following paragraph in a) 
morning paper, which some days afterwards 
I read breathlessly and increduously. 

“ We understand that the lamentable es-| 
trangement. both from reason and society, of 





a once popular and accomplished Baronet, is | . 
1} Unseen, unknown of others !” 


at length discovered to be connected with| 


some extraordinary disclosures made to him)! 


some time ago, concerning the tenure by) 
which he at present enjoys all his large es-| 








* Psalm, xxx. 6, 7. 


tates, and the title—as it js Contended 
wrongfully. The new claimant, who, « .. 
said, has not been long in this country. «,. 
)is in comparatively humble circumsianec. 
has intrusted the prosecution of his richte t, 
an eminent solicitor, who, it is whisoors, 
j has at length shaped his client's case ‘Me 
‘form fit for the investigation of a court, 
law; and a very formidable case, we hear « 
is reported will be made out. If it should be 
successful, the present unfortunate posse on 
|in addition to being stripped of all he holds), 
| the world, will have to account for sey nal 
hundred thousand pounds. The extensive 
and distinguished connexions of Sir —_ 
have, we understand, been thrown into the 
utmost consternation, and have secured. a . 
enormous expense, the highest leva] 
ance in the country.” 5 





assist. 


Wonder, pity, alarm, perplexity, by turns 
assailed me, on reading this extraordinary, 
annunciation, which squared with every wor! 
uttered by the Baronet on the occasion | have 
alluded to, and which we considered the mer: 
hallucination of a madman. Could, then, 
this dreadful—this mysterious paragraph— 
have any foundation in fact? Was it this 
that had shaken, and finally overturned, Sir 
Henry’s understanding? And did Lady 
Anne know itt? What was to become o' 
them? Would this forthwith become the 
topic of conversation and discussion, and my 
miserable patients be dragged from the sacred 
retreats of sorrow and suffering, to becon 
| the subjects of general inquiry and specula- 
lation? Alas, by how slight a tenure does 
'man hold the highest advantages of lite! 


| I had proposed calling at Mr. Courthrope’s 
that day, tosee Lady Anne. I should pos 
|sibly have an opportunity, therefore, of as 
|certaining whether this newly discovered 
calamity constituted an ingredient of tha 
|“ perilous stuff” which weighed upon her 
| heart. 


} 





What an alteration had a fortnight worked 


on Lady Anne! In her bed-chamber, when 
[ entered, were her sister, Lady Julia, Mrs. 
|Courthrope, and her maid ; the latter of whom 
| was propping up her mistress in bed, with 
| pillows. How wan was her once lovely 
| face—how wasted her figure! There wasa 


|tearless agony in her eye, a sorrowtill re- 


|| signation in her countenance, that spoke 


| feelingly the— 


* Cruel grief that hack’d away her heart 


“ And what intelligence do you bring from 


‘Somerfield to-day, Doctor?” she whispered, 


a 


jafter replying to my inquiries about he 
| health. 


| “TT have not seen him to-day, but I hear 
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that he continues calm. 
is unexceptionable.” 

«[s that a favourable sign?” she inquired | 
fintly, § shaking her head, as though she knew | 
to the contrary. 

«|t may be, and it may not, according to) 
circumstances. But how is your ladyship| 
today?” 

«Oh, so much better! [really feel getting 
quite strong—don’t you think so, Julia?” 
sid the feeble sufferer. Lady Julia sighed | 
in silence. \] 

«] shall be able to get about in a few days,” | 
continued Lady Anne, “and then—don’t be 
80 angry, Julia!—once at Somerfield—I—I 
know | shall revive again! I know I shall | 
die if you don’t give me my way. Do, dear 
Doctor, ” her snowy attenuated fingers gent-| 

ly seized and compressed my hand, —* do! 
persuade them to be reasonable! You can’t! 
think how they torment me about it! T hey | 
don't know what my feelings are”’—she 
could utter no more. T endeavoured to paci-| 
fy her with a general promise, that if she| 
would keep herself from fretting for a fort-| 
night, and was then sufficiently recovered, | 
| would endeavour to bring about what she | 
wished. 

“Poor Sir Henry,” said 1, after a pause, 
addressing Lady Julia, “takes strange no- | 
tions into his head.” 

“Indeed he does!” she replied, sadly ; 
“what new delusion has made its appear-| 
ance (” 

“Qh, nothing new; he adheres to the be- 
lief that he is not the true Baronet; that he| 
has no title to the fortune he holds !” No one! 
made any reply ; and I felt infinitely chagrined | 
and embarrassed on account of having al-| 
luded to it. I mentioned another subject, | 
but in vain. 

“ Doctor, you must know it to be true, that 
there is another who claims our fortune !” | 
whispered Lady Anne, a few minutes after-| 
wards, J endeavoured to smile it off. 

“ You smile, Doctor; but my poor husband | 
found it no smiling matter.” She sobbed ' 
hysterically, « And what if it is true,” she | 
continued, “ that we are beggars—that my 
child—oh '—I could bear it “all, if my poor 
Henry” her lips continued moving, with-| 
out uttering any sound ; and it was plain she 
had fainted. T bitterly regretted mentioning || 
the subject; but we had frequently talked || 
about other crotchets of Sir Henry’s by his 
_ s bedside, without calling forth any par- | 
ticular emotion on her part. “No allusion of 

any kind had been since made to the topics | 
about which Sir Henry raved on the last oc- 
casion of Lady Anne's seeing him, by any 
member of the family; and I thought my 
mentioning it would prove either that Lady 
Anne was in happy ignorance of the circum- 


His bodily health | 
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stances, or that they onnstihated a chief source 
The latter, alas! 
proved to be the case! She lay for some 
minutes rather like a delicate waxen figure 
before us, than actual flesh and blood. Never 
did I see any one fade so rapidly; but what 
anguish had been hers for a long period! 
And this poor wasted sufferer was relying 
upon being the nurse of her husband in a 
fortnight’s time! Oh, cruel delusion! I 
= her, apprehensive that unless matters as- 
sumed a more favourable aspect, a fortnight 
| would see her more than half-way towards 
the grave. 

“ Doctor,” whispered Lady Julia to me, 
as I descended the stairs, “ have you seen 
that frightful paragraph in this day’s news- 
paper ?” 

“f have, my lady—and”—— 

“So has my poor sister!” interrupted her 
ladyship. “We generally read over the 
newspapers before they are shown to her, 
as she insists on seeing them—but this morn- 








Hi ing it unfortunately happened that Sims took 


it up to her at once. Poor girl! she soon 
saw the fatal paragraph, and I thought she 
would have died.” 

“ Indeed—indeed, my lady, I never can 
forgive myself,” said I, wringing my hands. 

“Nay, Doctor, you are wrong. Iam glad 
|| you have broken the ice; she must be talked 
'|to on the subject, but we dared not begin.” 

“ Pray, how long has her ladyship known 
of it?” 

“I believe about six months after Sir 
Henry became alarmed about it; for, at first, 
he disbelieved it, and paid no attention to it 
whatever. He was never aware, however, 
that she knew the secret source of his anx- 
iety and illness; and as she saw him so bent 





lon concealing it from her, she thought it 


more prudent to acquiesce. Fancy, Doc- 
tor, what my poor sister must have suffered ! 
She is the noblest creature in the world, 
‘| could have borne that which has almost killed 
her husband, and quite destroyed his reason. 
People have noticed often his strange man- 
iner; and circulated a hundred stories to the 
discredit of both, which Anne has endured 
| without a murmur, often when her heart was 
near breaking! Alas! Iam afraid she will 
| sink at last!’ She hurried from me, over- 
come by her emotions, and I drove off, not 
much less oppressed myself. 

During the next few weeks, I visited, al- 
'most daily, both Sir Henry and Lady Anne. 
iIt was a dreadful period for the former, whose 
|malady broke out into the most violent 
|| paroxysms, rendering necessary restraints of 
a very severe character. W ho could have 
| believed that he was looking on the once gay, 
|handsome, accomplished, gifted Baronet, in 
‘the howling maniac, whom I once or twice 
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shuddered to see chained to a staple in the’ 
wall, or fastened down on an iron-fixed chair, | 
his head close shaven, his eyes bloodshot} 
and staring, his mouth distorted, uttering the 
most tremendous imprecations! I cannot 
describe the emotions that agitated me as I 
passed from this frightful figure, to the bed- 
side of the peaceful declining sufferer, his 
wife, buoying her up from time to time with 
accounts of his improvement! How I trem- 
bled as [ told the falsehood ! 

Sir Henry’s bodily health continued to im- 
prove; his flesh remained firm; the wilder 
paroxysms ceased, and soon assumed a miti- 
gated form. In his eye was the expression 
of settled insanity! I confess I began to 
think with the experienced Dr. Y , that 
there was little reasonable hope of recovery. 
His case assumed a different aspect almost 
daily. He wandered on from delusion to de- 
lusion, each absurder than the other, and 
more tenaciously retained. On one occa- 
sion, after great boisterousness, he became 
suddenly calm, called for twenty quires of 
foolscap, and commenced writing from morn- 
ing till night, without intermission, except 
for his meals. This, however, remained 
with him for nearly three weeks; and the 
result proved to be a speech for the House 
of Commons, vindicating his alleged ill- 
treatment of Lady Anne, and his claims to 
his title and estates! it must have taken 
nearly a fortnight to deliver! He insisted 
on his keeper, a very easy-tempered phleg- 
matic fellow, hearing him read the whole— 
good occupation for a week—when the Baro- 
net tired in the middle of his task. He al- 
ways paused on my entrance; and when I 
once requested him to proceed in my pre- 
sence, he declined, with a great air of of- 
fended dignity. I several times introduced 
the name of Lady Anne, curious to see its 
effect upon him; he heard it with indiffer- 
ence, once observing “that he had formed a 
plan about her which would not a little as- 
tonish certain persons.” I represented her 
feebleness—her emaciation. He said coldly, 
that he was sorry for it, but she had brought 
it upon herself, quoting the words, “ Thus 
even-handed justice,” &c. He adopted a 
mode of dress, that was remarkably ridicu- 
lous, and often provoked me to laughter, in 
spite of myself—a suit of tightly-fitting 
jacket and pantaloons, made of green baize, 
with silk stockings and pumps. His figure 
was very elegant and well proportioned, but 
in this costume, and with his hair cut close} 
upon his head, looked most painfully absurd. | 
Thus habited, I have surprised him, mounted 








on a table in the corner of his room harangu- 
ing his quiet keeper, with all the vehemence 
of parliamentary oratory; and on my en- 





trance, he would sneak down with the silliest || crowd it will probably hit somebody. 


—<—<—— 


air of school-boy shame! He became yor, 
tractable, took his meals regularly, o-“ 
walked about in the secluded part of ‘the 
grounds, without being mischievous, or .:. 
tempting toescape. And who shal] say the 
he was not happy? Barring a degradation, 
of which only others were sensible, what jy; 
he to trouble him? Where, in this respect 
lay the difference between Sir Henry, y se 
dering from delusion to delusion, reyellin. i 
variety, and the poet, who always lives in q 
world of dreams and fancies all his own? 

And Lady Anne—the beautiful—the ono 
lively Lady Anne—was drooping daily! 
Alas, in what a situation were husband and 
wife! I could not help likening them to q 
noble tree, wreathed with the gracefil, the 
affectionate ivy, and blasted by lightning— 
rending the one asunder, and withering the 
other. For so in truth it seemed. Lady Anne 
was evidently sinking under her sorrows, 
All the attentions of an idolizing family, 
backed by the fond sympathies of “ troops of 
friends”—even the consolations of religion— 
seemed alike unavailing! . 

(To be continued. } 


ONCE ’TWAS MY HOPE 
BY T. H. BAILEY. 


Once ’twas my hope, upon this spot 
A tender flower to raise; 

I thought its bloom would be my pride 
Through many summer days: 

But ere the sunbeam’s smile had lured 
Its perfect fragrance forth, 

Its soft leaves, sever’d from the stem, 
Lay trampled on the earth. 





[ sorrow’d all the winter time, 
And bitter tears I shed; 
When spring return’d, it found me still 
A mourner o’er the dead ; 
But soon I saw the plant arise, 
And spurn its earthly tomb, 
More beautiful than when [ nurs’d 
Its infancy of bloom! 


That lesson in my memory 
I'll treasure up with care; 

I will not sorrow for the dead 
With impious, mad despair ; 

I know hereafter they'll shake off 
This perishable earth, 

And boast an immortality 
Of beauty and of worth. 








Your opinions of persons, places, communi- 
ties and countries should be expressed with 
caution and care—unless your speech conveys 
flattery—for if you shoot an arrow into the 
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From the Cabinet. 
THE LAST PRAYER. 


One afternoon in 18—, several carriages 
were seen gathering around an elegant man-| 
gon in the town of P A clergyman 
and several physicians were assembled in a 
darkened chamber around the accomplished 
Vrs. L. The anxious countenances, the, 
light tread, the half suppressed breathing of | 
the attendants, the solemn stillness that per- 
vaded the whole group, told too plainly their | 
fearful apprehensions that the disease of Mrs. | 
|. would baffle all human skill, and prove! 
ftal to the sufferer. She had been sudden-| 
ly arrested in the vigour of womanhood and 
the full flow of health, by a disease that had| 
locked up all her senses in a lethargic stupor, | 
from which the skill of faithful physicians, and | 
the assiduous efforts of sympathizing friends, | 
could not arouse her. The loss of such a! 
friend under any circumstances could not} 
but be severely felt; but the affliction) 
would seem greatly increased, were she to 
pass into the world of spirits, without any 
communication with those who might still 
linger behind. For several years she had 
heen an ornament to the church, and her 
friends earnestly desired to know whether 
her religion proved an unfailing support, 
when passing through the yalley of the sha- 
dow of death; and when in the course of his 
prayer the clergyman entreated the Lord 
that her consciousness and power of speech 
night, if consistent with the divine will, be 
restored, most earnestly did every heart join 
in the request. 

When all the means which affection and 
professional sagacity could suggest had been 
tried in vain, her little son, who had just| 
learned to articulate a few words, was acci-| 
dentally brought into the room. With mingled! 
fear and wonder he gazed upon his mother, | 
and upon the attendants, watching in silence | 
the issue of the disease. ‘ Ma-ma, ma-ma,” 
exclaimed the little prattler after a few mo- 
ments silence. These words effected, as 
ifby some mysterious power, what other ap- 
pliances had failed to accomplish; the mo- 
ther opened her eyes, and slowly stretching 
out her hand, beckoned for her son. He was! 
placed in her arms; in a low voice, she com- 
mended her offspring to God, and prayed that | 
he might meet her in heaven. That was| 
her last prayer; in a few hours that son was| 
motherless, 

The seene now changes. We pass over 
an interval of twenty years, and find that son’ 
ui College. The noble and commanding 
orm of William L., his urbanitv of manners, 
and diligence in study, soon won him the es- 
teem of both Faculty and students. During 
the first year he held a high rank in his class, , 











67 
and gave promise of eminent usefulness. 
But College life puts a young man’s princi- 
ples toa severe test. It isa state of exposure 
and trial during which no youth is safe with- 
out devoted piety, a security which William 
L. did not possess. He formed unfortunate 
connexions with several idle students, the 
effects of which were soon apparent in his 
recitations. He was admonished of his dan- 
ger, but seemed as if spell bound by some 
fascination from which he could not escape. 
It has been justly said that idleness is the 
parent of many vices; so it proved in the 
present instance. Idleness led on to dissipa- 
tion; and after repeated admonitions and 
fruitless efforts to reclaim him, William L. 
was expelled from College, a drunkard! 
Small indeed did the probability seem that 
his mother’s last prayer would be answered. 

William returned to hishome. The re- 
port of his expulsion from College, and the 
cause of it, blusted the high-raised expecta- 
tions of his friends, and sounded in their ears 
like the knell of all his prospects and hopes. 
Still they endeavoured to throw around him 
such influences and associations as would 
restore his self-respect; and with all the 
eloquence of pure affection they besought 
him to abandon at once and forever the in- 
toxicating bowl. Their earnest entreaties 
led him to moderate, in some degree, his ex- 
cesses, but produced no radical reformation ; 
and his friends, wearied with unavailing ef- 
forts, were beginning to conclude that they 
must give up his case as hopeless. 

One dark and cloudy evening William was 
sitting alone in his chamber, musing upon 
the great change that had within afew years 
come over his prospects, when his uncle en- 
tered the room, and proposed a walk. Wil- 
liam put on his hat and accompanied him. 
Whether by accident or design, they walked 
in the direction of the grave-yard, and soon 
found themselves by the grave of Mrs. L. 
The white tomb stones around, scarcely 
visible in the darkness, read a silent but im- 
pressive lesson on the frailty of man. As 
they were leaning on the grave stone of 
Mrs, L., the uncle gave William a descrip- 
tion of her character, and of the circum- 
stances attending her death, particularly her 
dying prayer that he might meet her in hea- 
ven; “and now,” said he, taking William by 
the hand, “ will you meet her in heaven, or 
will you die a drunkard!” William burst 
into tears and sank down upon his mother’s 
grave, overwhelmed with emotion. The 
darkness without was but a faint emblem of 
the darkness and horror within. Guilt, re- 
morse, shame, stung him to an intensity of 
anguish such as he had never known before. 
His life passed in rapid review ; talents wast- 





ed—time mis-spent—reputation blasted— 
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68 Domestic Enjoyment — Flowers. Vor. IV 
aman ni 
hopes crushed—the hearts of friends bleeding || From the Ladies’ Repository. 
over his degradation—a mother’s last fond || FLOWERS. 
desire unheeded—her last prayer unanswered |; 
—these and kindred reflections came crowd-| Flowers have been called “the languacs 
ing upon his thoughts, and death itself ||of love’—“the alphabet of angels"—«;), 
seemed preferable to his present degradation || fugitive poetry of nature”—phrases equa)!; 
and wretchedness. He retired to his cham-||€Xpressive and beautiful. Perhaps ), ‘ 
ber and to a sleepless pillow. The next|) Never was a conceit of greater original ewer, 
morning when the family gathered around || Hess than that which gave passions and s 
the breakfast table, they found on it a te seed Kamas these “ floral apostles,” of th. 
perance pledge, drawn up in strictest form, | dom of heaven. Fancy a little scene { 
and signed by William L. From that time) lustration. te 
may be dated not only a reformation of ex-|| A wild —— this, and full f poetry, 
ternal character, but also, as is believed, 
an internal and spiritual renovation of the | ‘and bencath this group of overhang 
heart. ples, leaps from a precipice like a bold y y 
He now resolved to resume his studies, |/thing of life, and runs on again, _— ng 
and prepare for some useful station; but be-| louder and more merrily than before, toss; 
fore he could put his purpose into execution, || up liquid gems to the sunbeams, and casting 
he was seized with a fever which left no| | Strings of diamonds around the necks of 
hope of his recovery. He bore his protract-| || fair, sweet flowers. A pathway is wor 
ed illness without a murmur, and seemed de-||Tegularly up the steep beneath the shade: 
sirous of recovery only that he might coun-| ||the maples, and at the summit, on 
teract in some degree the evil he had already ||green bank, sits a delicate girl. Sh 
done. On one occasion, when his father told known, may be, sixteen ‘feos, ts. Her cour 
him the physician had recommended a little || gipsy hat lies on the grass beside her, ani ewer 
wine, he said, “ father, if you insist upon it, I || her rich brown curls are int terwreathed the 
will take the wine, though I should greatly|/ With wild roses, which are scarcely more grov 
prefer not to do it. I must die, and let me delicate and soft than her own dimp|: ie ks, ers- 
die without being polluted by what has well |Gentle creature! What a world of love lies cra 
nigh wrought my ruin.” His request was}! !2 her deep blue eyes; what a still rich sto. ples 
granted. A few days after, a long and silent | dow of thought rests upon her brow, and upon struc 
procession was seen moving to the church-|| her lips, halt-parted ! She is playing With a bodi 
yard, preceded by the mortal remains of || garland of flowers, and in the pathway below, men 
William L. His body slumnbered by the side|| just far enough down to I eave his elbow odd 
of his sainted mother; but where is the /level with the turf on which she sits, sta cult 
spirit? We believe that the mother’s last||# young friend of hers, gazing somewhat ce- H 
prayer was answered, and that her son has | voutly at her beautiful face. she | @ .itt “Hy 
gone to meet her in heaven. jagitated just now,—the colour deepens on 8a 
|her cheek, and she breaks her garland by calle 
— twining it carelessly about her hand. ‘ amo 
DOMESTIC ENJOYMENT. | blossoms fall apart in her lap. Among t! on t 
is a little blue flower of exquisite beauty, sim 
I called the “ Forget-me-not,” and in the flora! and 
When ga ithering tempests shade his morrow 3}! jancuage, signifying true love. She fee's litt} 
And woman's love, the bird that brings her hand a prisoner, and within it fervently the 
His peace-branch o’er a flood of sorrow. pressed that little blossom of blue. Sh: 
her eyes, and a deeper language than 
can utter, is speaking from the glance w! 
\they encounter. Then her hand is released, 
and the “ Forget-me-not” remains wit 
| The eyes of him she loves are fixed on 
— | with a most eloquent entreaty. She 
SWRY stands the appeal, and answers by pis: 
A DOWRY. |the flower in her bosom. Not a word 
Purity of heart, is, of all others, the most}; been spoken; but has the “ dumb dis 
elevated of virtues. A Greek maid, being || been inaudible to their hearts! Is t! 
asked what fortune she would bring her hus-|| need of spoken vows or eloquent words! 
band, answered, “I will bring him what is}; those who have loved answer. 
more valuable than any treasure, a heart un-|} A very sweet poetress of our own land 
spotted, and that virtue without a stain,| termed flowers the alphabet of angels. 
which was all that descended to me from my |' must have had a very beautiful idea 
parents.” jciated with those words. What a pieasot 








Home is man’s ark when trouble springs, 


fe 
God gave the bond of hearts at first, 
To be the crown of Eden’s pleasure ; 
And sure since earth with thorns was curst, 
It boasts no purer, prouder treasure. 














No. 3 Flowers. 








—————— 
«dy would it be, could one be entrusted 
with the key of this alphabet, to spell out the 
poly sentences which must be written over 


every hill and valley throughout our world! | 


Would they not all be passages of heavenly 
love! precepts of purity, and truth, and gen-| 
tle wistom? How many times is it probable 
we should find the sentence written, Gop Is 
yovet and how many times the assurance 
that “His tender mercies are over all His 
works !” 

The author of “ Hyperion” says, “I wish 
{ knew the man who has called flowers ‘the 
fugitive poetry of nature.’” The mind in 
which an idea so bright and beautiful origi- 
nated, could not be destitute of rich fountains 
of thought and feeling. Nature has volumes! 
of poetry. The heavens are one vast book, | 
in which every star is but a page; the moun- 
tains, and forests, and dark blue oceans, are 
but so many endless cantos, which we may} 
read forever and grow not weary; Niagara) 
isa wild and solemn lyric that sings undying | 
srains; and human nature is a drama of | 
countless scenes, tragic and comic, and| 
sweetly pastoral, which may be studied till | 
the mind is old and worn, but will never} 
grow dull or falter in its interest. But flow-| 
ers—they are the fugitive poetry ; the little 
scraps thrown out here and there in the hap-| 
piest moments of nature’s creation; sparkles| 
struck off from a rich quarry; the sweet em-| 
bodiments of all sweet sentiments ; the frag-| 
ments of an inward beauty breaking forth at| 
odd moments like the scintillations of an un-| 
cultured wit. 

Horace Smith has written a very beautiful | 
“Hymn to the Flowers,” every line of which | 
isa gem ;* and Bryant has given us a poem| 
called the “ Death of the Flowers,” which is| 
among the most admirable of his productions 
on this class of subjects; but though of less 
simple structure, neither of these, in delicate 
and soothing morality, surpasses that sweet | 
litle thing by Mary Howitt—* The Use of 
the Flowers.” + 


[+ We find the following beautiful gem circulating 
anonymously in the newspapers; but suppose it to be 
the article here alluded to.—Ep. Gar. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have had no flowers. 





| The ore within the mountain mine 
| Requireth none to grow, 

| Nor doth it need the lotus flower 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The mighty dews might fall; 

And the herd that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night; 


Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountain high, 

Anc in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by ? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore have they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth. 


To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 

For who so careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him.} 


Can there be experienced any sensation 
more exquisite than that with which we 
greet the first little blossom of spring! When 
the warm sunbeams have invited us abroad 
inan April day, and we have trodden the 
brown hill-sides, unwelcomed by a living 
thing, what a childish gladness dances in our 
hearts at a sudden appearance of a purple 


|}anemone, or dark blue violet, peeping from 


the withered grass at our feet! We would 
sit down by it, and talk to it as toa child we 
loved. It has a spirit of innocence and truth 
about it that wins from us an affection like 
that we yield to “human flowers!” 

We know not how a living plant can be 
regarded merely as a thing of exterior beauty 
—a thing without a soul. Wordsworth says 
of Peter Bell, 

“ A primrose on the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


How many are there of this class in our 
careless world. Things that are impalpable 
they will not believe exist; if they cannot 
see and hear intellect, they have no inward 
sense to perceive it. “Nature ne’er can 
find the way” into their hearts by any of 
those subtle workings with which she makes 
entrance into the inner souls of more deli- 
cately organized beings. A tiny floweret is 
her “open sesame” to some hearts—to others 
the voice of a hurricane pleads no admit- 
tance. 

If it be a superstition, it is at least a harm- 








* See next page. 


less and soothing one, which invests a sense 
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of existence in the gentle forms of plants 
and flowers. If it be a fancy, it is a sweet 
and holy one, which gives to them a still 
small voice of moral eloquence. Not alone 
that morality which is enforced by them in 
the way of illustration; not an outward and 
abstract philosophy of which they are merely 
an explanatory apparatus, but a sweet indi- 
viduality of instruction—a native and unin- 
vested dowry of intellect which they impart 
through their own delicate organs. They 
talk directly to the heart. Their precepts go 
in and sanctify the soul. They are indeed 
the “alphabet of angels”—more, they are 
angels themselves. Such a faith is neither 
without its sources of joy, nor its efficacy of 
good. Any heart may be made purer and 
happier by it, and with such an influence, 
even error may be cherished and encour- 
aged. S. C. E. 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 


BY HORACE SMITH. 
Day-stars! that ope your eyes with man to twinkle, 
From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her holy altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 


Ye matin worshippers! who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye ! 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 


Ye bright Mosaic! that which storied beauty 
The fioor of nature’s temple tesselates 
With numerous emblems of instructive duty, 
Your forms create. 


*Neath cloistered boughs, each floral-bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned. 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
Its choir the winds and waves—its organ thunder— 
Its dome the sky. 


There as in solitude and shade I wander, 
Through the green aisles, or stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendour, 
‘Weep without wo, and blush without crime,” 
O may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 


70 Hymn to the Flowers—I Think It’s Likely. 





Your lore sublime ! 






Vou. IV. 


“Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory, 

Arrayed,” the lilies cry, “ in robes like ours: 

How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers!” 


In the sweet scented pictures, heavenly Artist | 
With which thou paintest nature's wide spread hall 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for Pleasure, 
Blooming o'er field and wave by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection ! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection, 
A second birth. 


Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining 
Priests, sermons, shrines! 


I THINK IT’S LIKELY, 


“Well, well, I think it’s likely; but don't 
tease me any more. Your brother has mar- 
ried a poor girl, one whom [ forbid him to 
marry—and I won’t forgive him if they all 
starve together.” 

This speech was addressed to a lovely girl 
of scarcely eighteen years; beautiful as the 
lily that hides itself beneath the dark waters, 
She was parting the silvery locks on her fa- 
ther’s high, handsome forehead, of which 
her own was a miniature; and pleading the 
cause of her delinquent brother, who had 
married against her father’s will, and had 
consequently been disinherited and left to 
poverty. Old Wheatly was a rich old gen- 
tleman, a resident of Boston. He was a fat, 
good natured old fellow, and sat in his arm- 
chair from morning till night—smoking his 
pipe and reading the newspapers. Some- 
times a story of his own exploits in our revo- 
lutionary battles, filled up a passing hour. 
He had two children, the disobedient son, and 
the beautiful girl before spoken of: 

The fond girl went on pleading. 

“Dear father, do forgive him; you don’t 
know what a beautiful girl he has married.” 

“T think it’s likely,” said the old man, “ but 
don’t tease me, and open the door a little; this 
plaguy room smokes so.” 

“ Well,” continued Ellen, “ won’t you Just 
see her now, she is so good—and—the little 
boy, he looks so innocent” — 








“ What did you say?” interrupted the fi- 
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The Indian’s Return to 





the Graves of his Fathers. 1 
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ier, *a boy? have I a grand child? why, 
gilen, I never knew it before; but I think 
i's likely. Well, well, now give me my 
chocolate, and then go to your music lessons. 
“Bilen left him. ‘The old man’s heart be- 
an to relent. “ Well,” he went on, “ Charles 
d hall, 
college, but I indulged him; and he was al- 
ways good to his old father, for all that; but 
ye disobeyed by marrying this poor girl; yet 
ss my ol friend and soldier, ‘Tom Bonner, 
ysed to say, we must forgive and forget. 
Poor Tom! I would give all the old shoes 
I've got to know what has become of him. 
ifI could find him or one of his children— 
heaven grant they are not suffering! This 
plaguy smoky room—how my eyes water! 
if ] did but know who this girl was, that 
Charles married—but I have never inquired 
hername. I'll find him out, and—” 

«Then you will forgive him,” said Ellen, 
rushing into the room. 

«| think it’s likely,” said the old man. 

Ellen led into the room a beautiful boy 
about two years old. Hiscurly hair and rosy 
cheeks could not but make one love him. 

“Who is that?” said the old man, wiping 
his eyes. 

“That—that is Charles’ boy,” said Ellen, 
throwing one of her arms around her father’s 
neck, while with the other she placed the 
child on his knee. The child looked tender- 
ly up into his face, and lisped out, “ grandpa, 
what makes you cry so?” 

The old man clasped the child to his bo- 
som, and kissed him again and again. After 
his emotion had a little subsided, he bade the 
child tell his name. 

“Thomas Bonner Wheatly,” said the boy, 
“Tam named after grandpa.” 

“What do I hear?” said the old man, 
“Thomas Bonner your grandfather ?” 

“Yes,” lisped the boy, “and he lives with 
ma.” 


“Get me my cane!” said the old man, 
“and come, Ellen, you come along. Be 
quick, my child.” 

They started off at a quick pace, which 
son brought them to the poor, though neat 
lndgings of his son. There he beheld his old 
fiend, Thomas Bonner, seated in one corner 
weaving baskets, while his swathed limbs 
showed how unable he was to perform the 
necessary task. His lovely daughter, the 
wife of Charles, was preparing their frugal 
neal, and Charles was out seeking employ- 
ment, to support his needy family. Mr. 
Wheatly burst into tears. 

“It’s all my fault,” sobbed the old man, as 
he embraced his old friend, who was petri- 
fed with amazement. When they had be- 
come a little com 

“Come,” said Mr. Wheatly, “come all of 
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was always a good boy, a little wild or so at}! 





you home with me, we will live together; 
bey is plenty of room in my house for us 
a ag 
| By this time Charles had come. He asked 
his father’s forgiveness, which was freely 
given, and Ellen was almost wild with joy. 
| “Oh, how happy we shall be,” she ex- 
claimed, “and father, you will love little i 
'Thomas—and he’ll be your pet, won’t he ?” 
“ Ay,” said the old man, “I think it’s 
likely.” 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE INDIAN'S RETURN TO THE GRAVES OF 
HIS FATHERS. 


On a bank, near the Delaware, I was 
shown, a short time ago, an Indian burying 
ground, and was told that long after the 
place was settled by the whites, they re- 
turned to bury one of their tribe with the 
dust of their kindred. 













“Indian warrior ! why this haste, 
Why so swiftly ply the oar? 

Dost thou seek the dwelling place. 
Where thy fathers lived of yore ? 






What should call thee here again, 
On the white man’s fields to roam? 
None of a]l thy race remains, 
This no longer is thy home.” 








“Stranger, well I know this truth,— 
Mock me not with words like these, 

Though my home in early youth, 
Rose among these shelt’ring trees. 








Here my father’s ashes sleep 
’Neath their venerable shade ; 

But I may not, will not weep, 
Where their noble forms are laid. a 








This brave remnant of our race, 
The Great Spirit call’d away ; 
In our fathers burying place, 
I only ask his form to lay. 


The honour which the Indian boasts, 
Forbids my trespass on your soil ; 7 
I know ’twas barter’d for your gold, ‘in 
And furrow’d by your servile toil. 










But sordid gold can ne’er repay ' 
The Indian for his native home ; “| 
O’er barren wastes he’s doom’d to stray, % 
Where the wild deer no longer roam. 








Stranger, farewell! my task is done, fi 
I’ll trust me to this river’s wave; 

I’ve buried Delaware’s noblest son, 3 
And ‘neath its tide I'll find my sae" ; 


















Crosswicks, July 9th, 1840. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
A DREAM. 


In the silence of midnight, when sweet 
sleep had sprinkled my couch with its balmy 
odours, and all physical powers were sunk in 
unconsciousness, my mind, ever ready to fol- 
low the fleeting visions of fancy as presented 
in dreams of the night, was induced to try its 
pinions, and visit the bright worlds on high. 
And when arrived among the host of shining 
orbs, I gazed with rapture upon the beauty 
and glory of the heavenly luminaries: and 
while thus gazing upon one and another, I 
was imperceptibly, and irresistibly, drawn 
towards one of those bright and beautiful 
stars, whose soft and mellow light reaches far 
into the blue realms of ether: and as I drew 
nearer and nearer, it seemed that none but 
angelic beings could inhabit it, so calm and 
pure was its light. But as I drew yet more 
near this etherial planet, how was I aston- 
ished to find that the whole atmosphere, 
which cast so holy a light around, was wholly 
corrupted and tainted with impurity. When 
I came to examine the cause, I found the 
whole of its surface covered wlth ruins. 
Here [ found the most noble, sweet, and 
beautiful of all created magnificence, thrown 
into dire confusion. So infectious did the im- 
purity of the atmosphere appear, it seemed 
that nothing beautiful or sublime could ever 
again be reared upon it. What ruthless 
hand could thus have swept over its surface, 
and marked the scene with desolation? As 
I was gazing in silence upon the scene, I 
was struck with the appearance of one who 
seemed deeply engaged in viewing every 
part of this scene of destruction. His fea- 
tures beamed with purity and love, and he 
seemed as the only one who had escaped the 
destructive hand, and retained all his original 
sublimity and magnificence. I watched his 
movements, and with surprise saw him take 
fragments of the ruins, and cast them into a 
furnace, and purify them as gold; and there 
came out beautiful gems of azure brightness, 
and they were carefully preserved, and most 
minutely watched, lest they should be again 
mingled with the dross from which they had 
been separated. Curiosity induced me to 
remain and observe his actions, that I might 
know what he would do with so many 
splendid pearls and richest diamonds. After 
he had obtained thousands and thousands of 
these precious ornaments, with unutterable 
amazement I saw him take the remainder of 
the fragments and cast them into the fur- 
nace, and in a moment the dross was con- 
sumed, and nothing was left of all the ruins 
save these brilliant gems, of which were 
made a beautiful palace, every part of which 
became radiant with beauty and sublimity ; 





‘and instantly every part of the buildine }y, 
\forth into shouting and praising the aoe 
builder, who had thus snatched them +... 
\the general destruction, and formed them », 
ito a palace of such magnificence. Win 
| wonder, | inquired of the great master build. 
|er, the meaning of all I had witnessed. “He 
| said, “ it is the world in which you live, the 
you have been viewing, and the ruins y» 
have seen are moral ruins, and the ¢ 
have purified are ‘the spirits of just persons 
made perfect,’ and ‘they shall become a: 
polished stones in the temple of the Lord’ 
‘and they shall shine as the stars forever ay! 
ever,’—but beware lest thou also inhale -; ‘ 
impurity of the atmosphere, and become ip. 
fected with the disease of sin, and thus yer. 
ish with thousands of thy fellow mortals, _ 
S. M. J. 


ems | 


Sherburne, N. Y. 
oo 


LINES TO —. 


They say I must not love the well, 
Nor promise to be thine; 

They say that prince or lord alone 
Should claim a heart like mine; 

But if they felt the quenchless love 
That I have felt for thee, 

Oh! they would never, never bring 
Such freezing words tome. 


They say thy form is tall and fair— 
Thy soul with courage fraught ; 
They say upon thy brow is read 
A loftiness of thought ; 
But yet they whisper me, that I 
A wealthy hand must claim ; 
Oh! they may crush this heart of love— 
They cannot quench its flame. 


They tell me, though thy harp is sweet, 
And yields a noble strain, 

I must not listen to its tone, 
Nor dream of thee again :— 

I bid them bind the rushing wind, 
Or chain the restless sea, 

And then have hope to fetter down 
The love I bear to thee. 


The following pretty thought is the con 
cluding sentence of an essay to the ladies, in 
the Pensacola Gazette :— 


“ Let the vanities of the world be forgo- 
ten, and remember that religion most adorns 
the female character; that if Christianity 
were compelled to flee the halls of legisle- 
tors, the academies of philosophers, and the 
haunts of busy men, her last altar would be 
the female breast—her last audience te 
cherub child kneeling at the feet of its me 
ther.” 
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N. J. —The Mother’s Farewell. 
































procuring its erection. 


THE 





Go, dearest one, my selfish love 
Shall never pale thy cheek ; 

Not e’en a mother’s fears for thee 
Will I in sadness speak ; 

Yet how can I with coldness check 
The burning tears that start ; 

Hast thou not turned from me to dwell 
Within another’s heart ? 


I think on earlier, brighter days, 
_When first my lips were prest 

Upon thy baby brow, whilst thou 
lay helpless on my breast ; 

ln fancy still I see thine eye 
Uplifted to my face, 

[hear thy lisping tunes, and mark 

With joy thy childish grace. 





Pen then I knew it would be thus; 
I thought e’en in that hour, 
Another would its perfume steal, 
When I had rear’d the flower; 
And yet I will not breathe a sigh— 
How can I dare repine, 
ie sorrow that thy mother feels 
Was suffered once by mine. 


LIGHT 


The Light House above represented was built by the United States, in 1809. 
situated at Sand’s Point, on the northern extremity of Cow-neck, West Hempstead. It i 
«metimes called Mitchell Light House, in compliment to Dr. Mitchell, for his efforts in 


MOTHER’S 


TO HER WEDDED DAUGHTER. 





HOUSE. N. Y. 


FAREWELL, 


| A mother’s love !—oh! thou know’st not 

| How much of feeling lies 

In those sweet words, the hopes, the fears, 
| The daily strengthening ties; 

iIt lives ere yet the infant draws 

| Its earliest vital breath, 

_And dies but when the mother’s heart 

| Chills in the grasp of death 


Will he in whose fond arms thou seck’st 
| Thine all of earthly bliss, 
E’en feel a love untiring, deep, 
And free from self as this? 
Ah, no! a husband’s tenderness 
Thy gentle heart may prove ; 
But never, never, wilt thou meet 
Again a mother’s love. 


My love for thee must ever be 
Fond as in years gone by; 

While to thy heart I shall be like 

| A dream of memory. 

| Dearest, farewell; may angel hosts 

| Their vigil’s o’er thee keep; 

| How can I speak that fearful word, 








| * Farewell,” and yet not weep? 
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4 Final Charge of the Guards at Waterloo. 


Vox. IV. 








HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 





FINAL CHARGE OF THE GUARDS AT WA- 
TERLOO. 


“Up Guards, and at them!” is one of 
those memorable sentences, standing for the 
symbols and representatives of great events, 
which, like Cesar’s report, “ Veni, vidi, vici,” 
and Nelson’s signal, “ England expects every 
man to do his duty,” have imprinted them- 
selves, in capital letters, on the page of his- 
tory, and been admitted amongst the mne- 
monics of nations. 
the hill top, on which Death had sat, like a 
crowned monarch, through all the dreadful 
day of Waterloo, swarming with life as of a 
sudden resurrection; and hears the answer- 
ing shout, when the hurricane of war swept 
its slopes, that tore into shreds the banner of 
France, and laid an empire in the dust! 


The last charge of the British Guards, on 
the 18th of June, besides being necessarily, 
rich in picturesque effect, is an incident of 
the most dramatic interest, as being the point 
of crisis in one of those great actions by which 
the destiny of nations is conspicuously mould- 
ed. But, more than such incidents in gene- 
ral, it derives a peculiar interest of its own, 
from the circumstance by which it had been 
preceded. Perhaps, of all the fields on which 
British valour has ever made its most con- 
spicuous displays, there never was one so re- 
markable as Waterloo for that peculiar char- 
acteristic of the national courage which dis- 
tinguishes it from the courage of most other 
races of men, and singularly contrasts it with 
that of the nation which was its immediate 
opponent on the day in question; we allude 
to its constitutional quality of calm and pa- 
tient endurance. 
France, the sun does not rise on; but a 
Frenchman’s valour is nourished upon its own 
action, and must be permitted to breathe it- 
self, or it dies. It is better formed for bril- 
liant achievements than silent resistance. 
With French troops, or any other troops than 
British, it may be doubted if Wellingtcn 
could have won the field of Waterloo; and 
part of his greatness consists in his perfect 
knowledge of the materials with which he 
had to work, and the entire confidence with 
which, since a system of tactics so desperate 
and trying seemed necessary to the success, 
he reposed on the unyielding constancy of 
the British soldiers. ‘Twenty times, during 
that dreary day, would his combinations have 
been thwarted by the irrepressible impatience 
of men as gallant, but more impetuous, under 
the irritation that goaded almost to madness, 


and sounded more startingly than trumpets, 


to the charge. The Battle of Waterloo was 
a continued succession of tremendous charges 





At the sound, fancy sees | 


A more gallant nation than | 


————— = 


! 

|| by the French columns on the British Squares - 
jand hour after hour did these gallant wnt, 
jamid all the maddening excitement of the 
|| Scene, stand to be mowed down on the sp.;. 
|| where they had been placed, watering yp. 
|murmuringly with their blood, the ground o: 
|| which a glorious harvest was about to ve 
reaped, though well they knew that the, 
should not be at the gathering. The dy; 
of each exposed square, was like the despa. 
rate one of a forlorn hope. “ When wil] wo 
get at them!” was the passionate cry of the 
irish Regiments, when death blew throuch 
their ranks, and their temper at times al! byt 
failed. ‘ ‘The loss of individual regimens 
under circumstances so maddening,” says ay 
historian of the scene, “ was prodigious, One 
had four hundred men mowed in square 
without drawing a trigger; it lost almost all 
its officers, and a Subaltern commanded it fo; 
half the day.” Another, “when nearly ap. 
nihilated, sent to require support; none could 
be given; and the commanding officer was 
told that ‘he must stand or fall where he 
was.’” Knowing the tremendous sacrifice 
that was going on, Napoleon calculated on 
wearying the British into defeat. Ever and 
again the masses of the enemy came dashing 
against the British squares, and were rolled 
back as from stone walls—but nothing mak- 
ing fearful breaches in the living masonry, 
which were instantly and steadily filled vp. 
Never was a state of inaction so dreadful and 
so dreary. Oh! for one blast of bugle that 
should have broken that fearful paralysis of 
the limbs of war, and sounded to the charge! 
awakening the myriad energies that had 
slumbered through all that long desolating 
day, into one tremendous and _ irresistibi 
burst of action, and gathering the hoarded 
vengeance of its weary hours into one vast 
impulse, beneath whose discharge dynasty 
perished from the earth! 

It was after the Prussians had began to 
debouch from the woods of Saint Lambert, 
that Napoleon, seeing the day was lost un- 
less he could make an impression on the 
British front, led on his Old Imperial Guard 
to the front of the hill, behind whose crest 
the British Guards lay crouched like lions 
Here he paused, on the remonstrances of his 
staff, and Ney headed this last great venture 
up the hill. ‘The hour was come when the 
sleepy spell was to be broken, and the fear- 
ful nightmare which had all day sat amongst 
the British squares, at length shaken of. 
||Gallantly, amid showers of grape and canis 
ter shot, the Imperial Guard swept on, and 
gallantly they crossed the ridge of the hi. 
Then it was that the word of power went 
forth—“ Up Guards, and at them!” The 
tide of war which had flowed all day towares 
the British lines, was rolled back; and the 
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The Execution of a Monarch. 
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Cavalry came pouring in the track of the gal- | 


lant Guards, and the Duke closed his tele- 
scope, and gave the final order for the whole 
British line to advance. When was ever 
oner so exultingly obeyed?—wounds, and 
fatigue, and hunger were all forgotten. With 
their customary steadiness they began to 


Observing one of the persons, who had 
been admitted to the scaffold, accidentally 
touching the edge of the axe with his cloak, 
the King requested him to be careful. Then 

again inquiring of the executioner, “is my 
|| hair well!” he took off his cloak and George, 
and delivering the latter to the bishop, ex- 


cross the ridge; but nature had been strained | claimed significantly, “remember.” ‘I'o the 
to her extremest point of forbearance, and | executioner he said, “I shall say but short 
when they saw the French before them, a// prayers, and when I thrust out my hands—.” 
cryarose that seemed to rend the heavens. | Looking at the block, he said, “ you must set 
When Silence again descended on that field,|| it fast.” The executioner replied it was 
to sit there with his natural ally, Death, the|| fast. The king remarked it might have been 


sars to which Napoleon trusted, had fought 
against him in their courses, as they did 
against Sisera of old—the eagles were low in 
the plain, from whence they never soared 
again, and the flag of the silver lilies waived 
to the breezes of France! 


THE EXECUTION OF A MONARCH. 


In Jesse’s memoirs of the Court of Eng- 
land during the reign of the Stuarts, we find 
the following description of the execution of 
that unfortunate monarch, Charles I :— 

“To turn to the last moments of Charles. 
The scaffold had been covered with black 
cloth, and a coffin, lined with black velvet, 
was in readiness to receive his remains. In 
the platform itself had been fixed iron rings 
and staples, to which ropes had also been at- 
tached, by which it was intended to force the 
king to the block should he make the least 
attempt at resistance. 
tended him to the scaffold, besides Bishop 
Juxon, were two of the gentlemen of his 
bed chamber, Harrington and Herbert. The 
former afterwards suffered so much from the 
shock, that an illness ensued which nearly 
cost him his life. The king himself appeared 
cheerful, resigned, and happy. Having put 
on his satin cap, he inquired of one of the two 
executioners, both of whom were masked, if 
his hair was inthe way. The man request- 
éd him to put it under his cap. As he was 
doing so, with the assistance of the bishop 
and the executioner, he turned to the former, 
“Thave a good cause,” he said, “and a gra- 
cious God on my side.” 

The Bishop.—There is but one stage 
more, this stage is turbulent and troublesome ; 
itis a short one; but you may consider it 
will soon carry you a great way; it will car- 
ty you from earth to heaven; and there you 
= find a great deal of cordial joy and com- 
ort. 

_ The King.—I go from a corruptible to an 
incorruptible crown, where no disturbance 
can be. 

The Bishop—You are exchanged from a 
temporal to an eternal crown; a good ex- 
change, 


The persons who at- || 


‘higher. Being told it could not have been 
higher, he said, “ when I put out my hands 
this way, then—” 

In the meantime, having divested himself 
‘of his cloak and doublet, and being in his 
| waistcoat, he again put on his cloak, and 
| lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, and 
|repeating a few words to himself, which were 
inaudible to the bystanders, he knelt down 
and laid his neck on the block. The execu- 
tioner stooping to put his hair under his cap, 
the king thinking him about to strike, bid 
him wazt for the sign. After a short pause, 
he stretched out his hands, and the execu- 
tioner at one blow severed his head from his 
body. ‘The head was immediately lifted up 
by the other headsman, and exhibited to the 
|| people. “ Behold,” he exclaimed, “ the head 
of a traitor!” 


Thus, on the 30th of January, 1649, at the 
age of forty-nine, died King Charles. The 
dismal groan which rose at the moment of 
his decapitation, from the dense populace 
‘around, was never forgotten by those who 
'|heard it. Certainly, by the vast majority of 
[the people of England, the execution of 
|Charles was regarded as an atrocious and 
| barbarous murder. Philip Henry, the famous 
divine, was a witness of the memorable scene. 
“ He used to mention,” writes his son, “that 
the instant when the blow was given, there 
| was such a dismal universal groan, among 
ithe thousands of people that were within 
| sight, as it were with one consent, as he never 
‘heard before, and desired he might never 
hear the like again.” The fact is corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of an aged person, one 
} Margaret Coe, who died in 1730, at the age 
of one hundred and three. She saw the exe- 
cutioner hold up the head, and well remem- 
|bered the dismal groan which was made by 
the vast multitude of spectators when the fa- 
| tal blow was given.” Immediately after the 
}axe fell, a party of horse rode rapidly from 
'| Charing Cross to King street, and another 
|| from King street to Charing Cross, with the 
|| object of dispersing the people, or, more pro- 
|| bably, with the object of dispersing their 
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Modern Rome. 
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MODERN ROME. 


The following description of the appear- 
ance of modern Rome, is from a late num- 
ber of the New York Review: 

“ Did the limits of a single paper admit of 
any thing more than a few general sketches, 
it would be easy to embellish it with scenes 
of the highest interest for every class of rea- 
ders. The incidents of agricultural life have 


more variety, and more picturesque effect, 
here, than in any other part of the world; and 


the vast farms of Campo Morto and Santa 
Maria diGalera give a very different idea, from 
that which generally prevails, of Roman indus- 
try and skill. The difference is still more strik- 
ing in some of the villages above the valley 
of the Tiber. There, the rude dwelling of 
the inhabitants remain as when they first! 
clustered around the castle of their feudal | 
lord. The castle, too, with its towers, its 
embattled walls, its arched and grated win- 
dows, still wears the sullen frown of absolute 
dominion. But no banner waves upon its 
walls, no signal fire blazes upon its watch 
towers, and the iron studded portal has long 
since ceased to grate upon its massive hinges. 
But yet more striking than this contrast be- 
tween the past and the present, is that which 
meets the eye as it turns from the narrow 
and squalled streets of the hamlet, to the 
verdant cultivation that surrounds it. The 
vine upon each sunny slope; the olive upon 
the hill side; fruits and grain in the depths 
of the valley, and precipitous banks which 
seem almost inaccessible to man or beast, 
rising in terraces, plat above plat, and srailing 
with foliage and fruit. After all, however,| 
the historical associations of the Campagna 
form the most interesting point of view from 
which it can be studied. Nowhere does the 
past wear so solemn, so imposing an aspect ;| 
nowhere does the present recall, with such 
stern reality, the scenes and the lessons of 








the past. ‘To see the same sun that shone x 
brightly on the glittering array of Roman |e- 
gions, on the havoc of the Goth, of the Lom- 
bord, of the Norman, now pouring down its 
burning rays on scattered hamlets and silent 
fields; the same moon that looked so meekly 
on the revels of the senatorial villa, on the 
midnight mysteries of the sacred groves, now 
softening down the rude rents of time, and 
restoring to the naked ruin a portion of that 
beauty it can never wear again in the glar 
of day; to meet the same smile on the lanc- 
scape, the same soothing breath on the moun- 
tain side, as when they welcomed a Cicero, a 
Horace, a Virgil, to their cool retreats; what 
scene can compare with this, what epitaph 
can plead so touchingly for a pause in thi 
hurried march of life; for a tear upon this 
sepulchre of a world, whose destiny has been 
fulfilled, and all of which, save its memory, 
has passed away. Let us seat ourselves 
again upon the summit of the Alban mount, 
and give a few more moments to the past. 
Below and around us, far as the eye can 
reach, spreads the broad unbroken expanse 
of the Campagna. The seven hills seem to 
have shrunk to a level with the plain, and 
Rome, though she still sits proudly upon 
their crests, is only known by her massive 
palaces, and the solemn swell of the dome of 
St. Peters. To the north, upon the utter- 
most verge of the horizon, stands Soracte, @ 
stern, solitary barrier, scarcely softened by 
the distance. The undulating chain of the 
Sabine mounts, rough, precipitous, now ce 
vered with dark close grown forests, noW 
standing out craggy and bare, draws an im- 
passable line to the east, and is separated by 
a broad valley from the long slope of the Al 
ban mount. The sea from Centum Calle to 
Antium, washes the whole western coast, and 
is scarcely distinguishable, except by its ee? 
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hive, and the purer line of its horizon, from || convent, and recognize in these, the all 


Modern Rome— Weeds. ” 


ist 





that 


the Campagna itself, The Tiber gleams out || remains of the scene of your glories and your 


brightly in its tortuous course, and the white | 
walls of a modern village mark the spot| 
where it mingles with the waters of the| 
Mediterranean. 

« Ages ago, those waters girdled the base} 
of the mountain on which we sit, and the 
highest points of the Campagna were but 
specks on their surface. A few hardy sav- 
azes, fed on the chestnuts and acorns of the 
Sabine mounts; but the Alban was wreathed 
in clouds of voleanic smoke, and poured forth | 
its torrents of lava through their broad cra- 
ters. Years passed away; the waters gradu- 
ally retired from the foot of the mountains, | 
and the land, raised by the earthquake’s| 
shock and lava flood, came forth, smiling in| 
the yerdure of a new creation. Its smile al-| 
lured the hardy mountaineers to a softer 
dwelling, and as they descended, tribe after 
tribe, their clustering cottages, and spreading 
hamlets, revealed the presence of a spirit 
more thanhuman. It was then that the arts, 
and all the powers of the mind, and all the 
sympathies of the heart, first developed their 
humanizing influences; and often did the 
men of after times look back with a sigh to 
this sunny period, and radiant were the co- 
lours in which they painted the golden age. 

“Three silver lakes had risen up in the 
craters of the volcano, and on the shores of one 
of these, the son of a stranger from beyond the 
sea, had erected the walls of anew city. A 
few cottages, too, had been silently spreading 
along the brow of a hill that overlooked a 
bend of the Tiber. In these, a descendant 
of the founder of Alba, first gathered together 
the fugitives of the neighbouring cities, and 
surrounded his dwelling with a wall. Hill 
after hill was successively added to the en- 
closure, till the inhabitants of the remotest 
corners of the earth knew no honour greater 
than to be admitted to the rights of those who 
were born within its circuit. 

“A gorgeous temple then covered this 
spot. It was a Jand-mark to the returning 
mariner, who shouted as he saw it from afar, 
and turned his brow to the welcome shore. 
It was a gathering place for the cities of the 
mountain and the plain, who met in common 
worship around its altar, and shared the con- 
fecrated victim in its shade. Here came the 
warrior, before he had dipped his sword in 
blood, to pray for the guidance and the pro- 
lection of the father of the gods. And here, 
oo, he came when the strife was ended, and 
ised his hymn of victory to the god in whose 
tame it had been won. Conquerors of the 
world! and thou, too, conqueror and lord of 
all but thine own ambition, could ye but see 
tiese moss-grown stones, piled by unskilful 
tands, and the rough walls of this humble 
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| triumphs, what would ye think of the immor- 


tality ye strove so hard to win? 

“A milder glory lingers around the slope 
onour right. On the brow of that bald hill 
stood Tusculum, and within its shade, the fa- 
vourite retreat of Cicero. It was there that 
the Roman sage sought relief from the cares 
of the senate house and the forum, and gave 
himself up to the sublime meditations of his 
Tusculan questions. Not a tree shades the 
spot. It swells rounded and bare. The 
fierce sunlight and rushing tempest play on it 
at will. A few arches, a vault, ivy, and moss, 
and this is all that remains of the villa of 
Cicero. 

“And Rome still stands—changed, but 
scarcely humbled, amid these solitudes of 
her own creation. ‘Twice has the wilderness 
bloomed around her, like the rose; twice has 
desolation returned to her pleasant places. 
She has governed by the sword, and stern 
and unrelenting was her sway. She has 
governed by religion, and gloomy and jealous 
was her dominion. And now from that shat- 
tered throne she still lifts up her voice, and 
wherever the glories of the past are hallowed, 
wherever the powers of the mind are revered, 
wherever the eloquence of the marble or of 
the canvass are felt, that voice penetrates, 
and thousands, the descendants of those whose 
blood once stained her car of triumph, the 
children of a land where her name, as a word 
of terror, was never heard, crowd around her 
footstool, and bow mute before those eternal 
records of intellectual and moral greatness. 
The future—ah! who can read the changes 
that lie hid beneath its sombre veil. Yet who 
can look upon Rome—feel all that she has 
been, and all that she is—and not breathe a 
silent prayer, that those changes, be they 
what they may, may still leave her the throne 
of art, the guide, the inspirer, the instructress 
of mankind. 


WEEDS 
BY J. F. SMITH. 


Scorn not those rude, unlovely things, 
All cultureless that grow ; 

And rank o’er woods, and wilds, and springs, 
Their vain luxuriance throw. 


Eternal love and wisdom drew 
The plan of earth and skies; 

And He, the span of heaven that threw, 
Commands the weeds to rise. 


Then think not nature’s scheme sublime 
These common things might spare:— 
For science may detect in time 
A thousand virtues there. 
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78 A Tale of Truth. 


Vor. IV. 








A TALE OF TRUTH. 


One pleasant evening in the month of 
June, in the year 17—, a man was observed 
entering the borders of a wood near the Hud- 
son river; his appearance was that of a per- 
son above the common rank. The inhabi- 
tants of a country village would have digni- 
fied him with the name of Squire, and from 
his manner have pronounced him proud; but 
those more accustomed to society, would in- 
form you there was something like a military 
air about him. His horse panted as if it had 
been hard pushed for some miles, yet from 
the owner’s frequent stops to caress the pa- 
tient animal, he could not be charged with 
want of humanity, but seemed to be actuated 
by some urgent necessity. The rider’s for- 
saking a good road for a by-path leading 
through the woods, indicated a desire to 
avoid the gaze of other travellers. He had 
not left the house where he inquired the di- 
rection of the above mentioned path, more 
than two hours, before the quietude of the 
place was broken by distant thunder. He 
was soon after obliged to dismount, travelling 
becoming dangerous, as darkness concealed 
surrounding objects, except where the light- 
ning’s terrific flash afforded a momentary 
view of his situation. A peal, louder and of 
longer duration than any of the preceding, 
which now burst over his head, seeming as if 
it would rend the woods asunder, was quickly 
followed by a heavy fall of rain, which pene- 
trated the clothing of the stranger, ere he 
could obtain the shelter of a large oak, which 
stood at a little distance. 

Almost exhausted with the labours of the 
day, he was about making such dispositions 
of the saddle and his own coat, as would ena- 
ble him to pass the night with what comfort 
circumstances would admit, when he espied 
a light glimmering through the trees, Ani- 
mated with the hope of better lodgings, he 
determined to proceed. The way, which 
was steep, became attended with more obsta- 
cles the further he advanced, the soil being 
composed of clay, which the rain had ren- 
dered so soft that his feet slipped every step. 
By the utmost perseverance this difficulty 
was finally overcome without any accident, 
and he had the pleasure of finding himself 
in front of a decent looking farm-house. The 
watch dog began barking, which brought the 
owner of the mansion to the door. 

“ Who is there?” said he. 

“ A friend who has lost his way, and is in 
search of shelter,” was the reply. 

“Come in,” added the first speaker, “ and 
whatever my house will afford you are wel- 
come to.” 

“T must first provide for the weary com- 
panion of my journey,” remarked the other. 





| But the farmer undertook the task, ang af. 
ter conducting the new comer into the toon, 
'where his wife was seated, he led the ‘wee 
to a well stored barn, and there provided (» 
‘him most bountifully. On rejoining th, 
traveller, he observed, “that’s a noble an. 
|mal of yours, sir.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “and I am sorry t) 
‘be obliged to misuse him, so as to make jt 
‘necessary to give you so much trouble with 
| the care of him; but I have yet to thank yoy 
for your kindness to both of us.” ; 

“T did no more than my duty, sir,” said 
|the entertainer, “and therefore am entitled 
'tono thanks. But Susan,” added he, turning 
to the hostess, with a half reproachful look. 
“why have you not got the gentleman some. 
thing to eat !” 

Fear had prevented the good woman from 
exercising her well-known benevolence ; for 
a robbery had been committed by a lawless 
band of depredators but a few days before, in 
the neighbourhood, and as report stated the 
ruffians were well dressed, her imaginatioy 
suggested that this might be one of them. 

At her husband’s remonstrance, she now 
readily engaged in repairing her error, by 
preparing a plentiful repast. During the 
meal there was much interesting conversi- 
tion among the three. As soon as the worthy 
countryman perceived that his guest had 
satisfied his appetite, he informed him that 
the hour which they usually occupied for 
their evening devotions had now arrived; 
“and, I hope,” he continued, “ you will par- 
ticipate with us!” The invitation was ac- 
cepted in these words: 

‘Tt would afford me the greatest pleasure 
to commune with my Heavenly Preserver; 
after the events of the day, such exercises 
prepare us for the repose which we seek in 
sleep.” 

The host now reached his Bible from the 
shelf, and after reading a chapter and sing- 
ing, concluded the whole with a fervent 
prayer—then lighting a pine knot, conducted 
the person he had entertained to his chamber, 
wishing him a good night’s rest, and retired 
to an adjoining apartment. 

“ John,” whispered the woman, “that 's 
‘a good gentleman, and not one of the high 

waymen, as | supposed.” 

“ Yes, Susan,” said he, “I Jike him better 
‘for thinking of his God, than for all his kind 
| inquiries after our welfare. 1 wish our Peter 
|had been from the army, if it was only to 
‘hear this man talk; I am sure Washington 
‘himself could not say more for his country, 
‘nor give a better history of the hardships e- 
'dured by our brave soldiers.” 
| Who knows now,” inquired the wil, 
but it may be he himself, after al], my dear, 
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tr they do say he travels just so all alone, the benefits received, by our endeavours to 
canatif || preserve them in their purity; and by keep- 
|Ing in remembrance the great source whence 
| these blessings flow, and be enabled to ren- 
der our names worthy of being enrolled with 


gmetimes. Hark! what's that?” 
"The sound of a voice came from the cham- || 
wer of the guest, who was now engaged in 
bis private religious worship. After thanking 
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te Creator for his many mercies, and ask-| 
ing a blessing on the inhabitants of the house, 
ye continued, “and now, Almighty Father, | 
fitis thy holy will, that we shall obtain a 
sce and name among the nations of the 
arth, grant that we may be enabled to show| 
or gratitude for thy goodness, by our en-| 
deavours to obey thee. Bless us with wis-| 
dom in our councils, success in battles, and 

iet our victories be tempered with humanity. 

Eadow also our enemies with enlightened | 
minds, that they may become sensible of in-| 
iystice, and willing to restore our liberty and | 
nace. Grant the petition of thy servant for| 
the sake of him whom thou hast called thy 

Son; nevertheless, not my will but thine be| 
done. Amen.” 

The next morning, the traveller, declining | 
the pressing solicitations to breakfast with | 
jis host, declared it was necessary for him | 
to cross the river immediately, at the same| 
time offering a part of his purse, as a com- 
sensation for the attention he had received, 
which was refused. 

“Well, sir,” concluded he, “since you 
will not permit me to recompense you for| 
your trouble, it is but just that I should in-| 
frm you on whom you have corferred so| 
many obligations, also to add to them by re-| 
questing your assistance in crossing the river. 
I had been out yesterday endeavouring to ob- 
tain some information respecting our enemy, 
and being alone ventured too far from our| 
camp; on my return I was surprised by a) 
foraging party, and only escaped by my 
knowledge of the roads, and the fleetness' 
ofmy horse. My name is Georcz Wasu-) 
INGTON.” | 
Surprise kept the listener silent for a mo-| 
went; then, after unsuccessfully repeating the | 
invitation to partake of some refreshments, 
he hastened to call two negroes, with whose | 
assistance he placed the horse on a small | 
nft of timber that was lying near the door, | 
and soon conveyed the General to the oppo-| 
site side, where he left him to pursue his way | 
to the camp, wishing him a safe and prosper- | 
ous journey. On his return to the house he} 
fund that while he was engaged in making | 
preparations for conveying the horse across 
the river, his illustrious visitor had persuaded | 
the woman to accept a token of remembrance, | 
Which the family are proud of exhibiting to. 
this day. 

The above is one ot the many hazards en-'| 
countered by this truly great patriot for the 
purpose of transmitting to posterity the trea- 
sures we now enjoy. Let us acknowledge 


that of the Father of his Country. 


ee 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
ON THE DEATH OF MARTHA M’CLINTOCK. 


I saw the summer sun decline 
In glory in the west, 

Emblem, methought, of her whose soul 
Is with her God at rest. 


Lowly beneath the vale she’s laid, 
There shall her mortal be; 

But lovely is her soul arrayed 
In immortality. 


The cares of life with her are o’er, 
The storm of being’s past ; 

She’s landed on that “ happy shore,” 
Safe, safe in Heaven at last. 


For her the grave no triumph had, 
And Death had lost his sting ; 

Her Saviour led her through the vale, 
And she can victory sing. 


Through Him who has the victory bought, 
Her Saviour and her God; 

She leaned on her Redeemer’s staff, 
Her comfort was His rod. 


How brightly her example shines— 
Then mourners dry your tears; 
Oh, may we as the righteous die— 
Our journey end as hers. 
M. 8. K. 


From the Lady’s Book. 
BEAUTY AND THE WAVE. 


BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 


Beauty sat tracing with sportive finger, 
Names, on the ocean's sand one day; 

Watching how long each wave would linger, 
Ere it had washed the print away. 


First, Hope's she sketched—the wave just kiss‘d it, 
Then sank to ocean's breast again, 

As half regretful to have miss‘d it, 
And with the maid let hope remain. 


Next, Frrenpsnip’s name, so fond yet fleeting, 
The maiden on the sand enshrin‘d, 

The wave flow'd on—but soon retreating, 
No trace of Friendship left behind. 


Love's then appear'd, ‘twas deeply graven 
On that frail page, by Beauty's hand; 

The wave return’d; ah! silly maiden, 
Love's vows were ever writ on sand. 


When one by one, each name had perish'd, 
Beauty grew wearied of her play; 
Finding that all most priz’d and cherish'd, 





Some passing wave will sweep away ! 





“ALL IS WEL lL.” 
Last words of Bishop McKendree. 
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I shall the King 


2 Weep not, my friends, my friends, weep not forme! 4 Hark, hark, my Lord, my Lord and Master calls me 

All is well, all is well! All is well, all is well! 

My sins are pardon’d, pardon’d, I am free! I soon shall see, shall see his face in glory, 
All is well, all is well! All is well, all is well! 

There’s not a cloud that doth arise, Farewell, dear friends, adieu, adieu ; 

To hide my Saviour from my eyes ; I can no longer stay with you, 

I soon shall mount the upper skies ; My glittering crown appears in view ; 
All is well, all is well! All is well, all is well! 


3 Tune, tune your harps, your harps, ye saintsin glory! 5 Hail! hail! all hail! all hail! ye blood-wash'd throng, 

All is well, allis well! Sav’d by grace, sav’d by grace! 

I will rehearse, rehearse the pleasing story! I come to join, to join your rapturous songs, 
All is well, all is well! Sav’d by grace, sav’d by grace: 

Bright angels are from glory come ; All, all is peace and joy divine, 

They're round my bed, they’re in my room; And heaven and glory now are mine. 

They wait to waft my spirit home! All hallelujah to the Lamb! 
Allis well, all is well! All is well, all is well! 
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